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But perhaps his worst fault is that he fails in
economy of phrase.   In attempting to write one
must learn first how to use words and then how to
do  without   them.     Bagehot  never  learned   the
second.   I do not mean that he is thin or diffuse.
Few writers are so compact in thought.   One cannot
read an essay of his without feeling that one has
come in contact with a great many ideas, but one
sometimes wishes that they were more briefly ex-
pressed.   The truth is that he has enormous literary
courage, and will write across a sheet of blank paper
with as little trepidation as one would chat about
the weather.   His language has not only the tone,
but something of the garrulity of conversation.
He sometimes uses a  cumbersome  phrase  where
a  single  word   would  carry his   meaning  more
vigorously.   He has the talker's careless redundancy
in   transition:   " Again,   moreover,   and   in   the
course of time, the advance of ages and the progress
of civilization appear to produce a new species
of poetry."13   Bagehot's gusto, and his low opinion
of his readers' intelligence, also lead him to dwell
unduly upon his ideas.   It is true that he does not,
like Hazlitt, whet them away to nothing in attempt-
ing to put an edge on them, but in his anxiety to
be understood he is on occasion painfully obvious.
He sometimes appears to be at low, when he is at
high tension.
Perhaps one could not describe Bagehot's style
better than to say it is worthy of so able a man.
It is not one of the great Victorian styles, nor the
style of a careful artist; but it is adequate; it is the
faithful mirror of a brilliant mind. And indeed one
feels in reading this author that one is in the